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‘Ornamental Trees. 
BY JOSIAH HOOPES 
every planting season approaches, the all- 
J important topic among owners of new places 
is, what shall we plant ? 





At first thought, this 
; but the 
more we in sire into the details of landscape 
the dificult it becomes to settle 
upon the proper list of trees embracing all the 
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Among large-sized deciduous trees, we would 
select the following twelve as unexceptionable, 
viz.: Acer platanoides (Norway Maple), A. 
saccharinum (Sugar Maple), sculus Hippo- 
eastanum (common Horse Chestnut), Fagus 
sylvatica (common European Beech), or either 
of its, two beautiful 
pendula ; 


varieties, purpurea and 
Larix Europea (European Larch), 
Liquidamber styraciflua (Sweet Gum), Lirio- 
dendron tulipifera (Tulip Tree), Magnolia acu- 
minata (Cucumber Tree), Nyssa multifiora 
(Sour Gum), Quercus alba (White Oak), Taxo- 
dium ¢istichum (Bald or Deciduous Cypress), 
and Tilia Americana (American Linden). It 
will he sotieed that we 
xeellent spe: 


of the 


have omitted several 


ies that succeed In many sections 
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are foreed to draw the 
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sufficieat to color the flowers, and they were 
all of a dirty paie green. The pots were now 
brought to the sitting room and placed in the 
full sunshine, and in a few hours each spike 
had assumed its natural tint. The effect was 
very beautiful. Nota bulb had failed—red, 
purple, yellow, blush and white were all large 
and perfect.—Am. Garden, 


Ovange Groves. 

So far as we know, the largest orange 
groves in the world are now to be found in 
Louisiana. 

The largest are those of Bradish Johnson 
and Effingham Lawrence, of Plaquemine par- 
ish, and that of Gard and Guthrie, of lower 
Lafourche ; the last contains over 125 acres 
just coming into bearing. This is a new re- 
gion, as the extensive orange groves have been 
confined to Plaquemines heretofore. 

Small orchards are found in all lower Lou- 
isiana, but Dr. Gard was tempted to plant 
so extensively by witnessing the wonderful 
growth and productiveness of the trees on the 
lower Lafourche. 
circumference by eight inches than a flour 
barrel. This tree is over forty feet high, and 
is now over sixty years old. [ts fruit will sell 
now, to be gathered when ripe, for fully one 
hundred dollars. For several years past it 
has produced an income of from fifty to sev- 
enty-five dollars a year. A tree in Cameron 
parish produced last year eight thousand mar- 
ketable oranges, which brought one hundred 
and fifty dollars in gold.—N. O. Picayune. 


A Beautiful Conservatory. 


Within the past year or two Mr. E. S. 


Rand, Jr., has built at his residence, Glen | 
Ridge, near Boston, a greenhouse and con- | 


servatory of superior beauty and taste. A 
committee of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, in visiting it, not long since, made 
mention of some of the rare plants contained 
within it, and as the report is worth notice, we 
copy the most interesting portion ; 

The whole length of the greenhouse is 
about 135 feet, and its width twenty feet. 
is divided into five compartments, namely; a 

_rose-pit, forty-five feet by twenty; a conserva- 


He has one tree larger in | 


It | 
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tory, twenty-five feet by twelve; an orchid 
house twenty-five feet by twenty; and geran- 
iam and camellia houses, forty feet by twenty ; 
the first and last named being at the extremes, 
leaving the orchid house and conservatery ia 
the middle, where tae heat is the greatest; a 
very neat and glazed potting-room being at 
the side of the conservatory, near the boiler. 
Good light and ventilation, so essential to or- 
chids, are provided, and the experiment of 
ground giass, of which a portion of the roof 
is made, has proved entirely successful. The 
whole is heated by one of Zirngicbel's tubular 
boilers, running three rows of pipes on each 
side, which Mr. Rand reports to be both 
economicei and efficient, giving all the warmth 
desired without difficulty. But, as the writer 
well knows that some other boilers have proved 
eminently satisfactory, he would not be under- 
stood to express any preference for the Zirn- 
giebel. : 

The construction of the whole building is 
excellent. The benches are of galvanized 
irou wire netting ; with iron supports and nar- 
row iron side guards, also galvanized. A large 
water tank occupies the centre of the orchid 
house, with a walk around it. Here water 
lilies and other plants were in perfection, and 
the hanging baskets, cob-work, and orchid- 

| blocks, above and around the visitor, and the 
curious air plants with a profusion of splendid 
blooms, some of delicious fragrance, presented 
|a lively display for the season, many of the 
| flowers continuing from four to six weeks in 
| beauty. This house was at a temperature of 
seventy degrees and contained many of the 
| most beautiful of the Aerides, Lelias, Vandas, 
Oneidiums, Dendrobiums, Cattleyas, and 
other orchids of fine blooming qualities— 
among them several plants of Calanthe ves- 
tita, both the red and the yellow-eyed varie- 
ties, which were very admirable, their droop- 
| ing racemes of white flowers, against a back- 
ground of ferns, producing a lovely effect. 
As these plants, unfortunately, lack foliage in 
their flowering periods, a good background be- 
comes indispensable. The new hybrid, Ca- 
lanthe Veitchii, was also in bloom, sending up 
stalks two feet high, with rich rosy flowers, 
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and plants of the Lycaste Skinneri alba, with 
their !ong arms full of white blooms, were 
objects of great \uterost. 

Specimens of the Limalodes rosea, with 
flowers of different shades, from light pink to 
deepest rose. on different plants, were much 
The 
showing a late spike of large yellow and or- 
ange isches in diameter. A 
splendid Vanda tricolor perfumed the house 
with its sweet odor, and a plant of Anseilia 
Africana, 
with bunches of curiously veined flowers, of 
purple, green, and yellow. The delicate and 
almost uorivalled ('wlogyne cristata showed 
large spikes of pure white blossoms with a 
crested yetlow lip. 


admires. Odentoglossum grande was 


blooms three 


two feet in diameter, was loaded 


The Oncidium papilio, or West India But- 
terfly-plant, nearly always in bloom, was very 
marked, and particularly conspicuous for its 
insect-shaped flowers; and a large specimen 
of the Phalaenopsis amabilis, or East India 
Butterfly-plant was in full bloom, with flowers 
three inches wide. The Oncidium leucochi- 
lum, a white-lipped beauty, was also admired 
for its rare delicacy. 

The Saccolabium violaceum and S. gigan- 
teum, compact in growth, with pendent, ever- 
green foliage, sent from their tinted, shell-like 
cups, a delicious fragrance through the room ; 
and the Dendrobiuims—chysotorum, superb- 
um, calceolaria and nobile, attracted much 


notice by their splendid spikes of flowers. | 


The Vanda caerulescens, with its clear ame- 
thyst blue, also excited much interest. But 
the Bletia Tankervillia (or Phaius grandi- 


folius) was, perhaps, the most striking feature | 


of the house. Of these, there were several 
very large plants, full of flower stalks, many 
of them four feet high and studded with 


blooms,—some having twelve or fifteen stalks 
Rare Cypripediums, with their peculiar slip- 


plants (Nepenthes) hung from the roof, while 


the lovely Thunbergia Harrisii trailed in | 
iong festoons of rich lavender blooms, inter- | 


twined with the tasteful Clerodendrom Thom- | 
sonia. 
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hasten m the month of June, some of your 
committee visited the jlace and found all in 
order, having passed safely through the winter ; 
though the orchids generally were not in such 
perfection as in their biooming season. The 
Cattleya Mossia, that magnificent orchid of 
Le Gesyra, both in the hall and boet-house, 
was in excellent condition and in full bleors, 
exciting great admiraticn; and in September 
the Caltleya crispa was aio in flower. The 
Acruldes, which are among the choicest, expe- 
cially the species oduralwm, Fieldingii, Lothii, 
and affine, with red flowers, so 
rivalled each other that one could hardly 
decide between them. The Stanhopeas, with 
their curious, pendent flowers, presented a 
charming aspect, twenty-six varieties furnish- 
Ing & succession. 


vacetnes of 


The Laiia Perrinii was particularly ob- 
served; and the Calogynes — largenaria, 
maculuta, and Wallichiana were excellent. 
The blue water lilies had closed their flowers 
in the afternoon, but were evidently well sup- 
plied with them. The Peristeria elata (Dove 
Plant, or Holy Spirit) displayed its wonderful 
form, and the Angraecum sesquipedale, a still 
greater wonder, and which was in bloom in 
our winter visit, with its long honey tube, was 
quite a curiosity. 

The Camellia and Geranium houses were in 
fine keeping, and the plants appeared to be 
free from insects, mould, or decay. The 
houses, though limited for room, were easily 


| heated, lighted and operated. The writer, on 
| two subsequent occasions, visited them, finding 


all in like order. 

The Grapery of Mr. Rand was also visited 
as above, this house having also been entered 
for the prize. The building, which consists of 
one splendid room, 100 feet by twenty-five, is 


| more ornamental than the greenhouse, having 


and making altogether a magnificent display. | high, curvilinear sides and roof of glass, with- 
| out artificial heat. 


pery flowers were very prominent ; and Pitcher- | 


It contains seventy-five 
vines, introduced through apertures in the 
foundation, and nourished by’a rich outside 
border, twenty feet in width. These are finely 
trained under the glass, and nearly all of them 
showed a remarkable growth and fruitage for 
their age. The varieties are the Black Ham- 
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burgh, Muscat Hamburg, Golden Hamburg, | green color, which contrasted with the ruddy 


Victoria, White Frontignan, Royal Chasse- | wine-color of their turned-up borders. Among — 
las, Royal Muscadine, West’s St. Peters, and | these leaves were blooming magnificent flow- 
Chaptal. The Committee were delighted with | ers whose petals, of 2 milky-white on the out- 
the appearance of the vines and with the | side, were brightened inside with a dark-red 
house generally, which was admirably built | tint, and assumed in the center a uniform tint 


and highly finished, with every convenience 
of light, water, and ventilation. 
A Gigantic Water-Lily. 

Paul Marcoy, a French traveler, whose 
book of travels is full of interesting incidents, 
describes a curious plant he met with while 
descending the river Amazon. This plant 
was a gigantic water-lily belonging to the 
same family as the Victoria Regia. 

“ We entered,” says he, “into my canoe, 


which, by order of the guide, coasted along | 
the left bank to the entrance of a narrow in- | 


let, up which we turned. Julio, to whom all 
the channels and all the lakes of the region 


were familiar, at once recognized the entrance | 
to lake Nuiia and asked of our guide what we | 
were going to do there. ‘To see the big | 


flowers,’ he replied. His words told me 
nothing of the family of the flowers, of their 
form or their color, and I was anxious to know 
whether for the flowers in question it was 
worth while to expose one’s self to be devoured 


by mosquitoes, which as we advanced further | 
into the canal were enveloping us in a cloud | 


more and more dense. 


“T had already been bitten by some thou- | 


sands of these insects and had crushed half a 
hundred of them, when one of the men cried 
out, ‘Here we are!’ I stretched out my 
head. The canal was behind us; before us 
spread a sheet of water of so strange and 
wonderful an appearance that I was tempted 
to leap on the neck of the guide to th2ak him 
for having procured me such a spectacle. But 
I contented myself with expressing to him by 
a look and a smile the pleasure caused by the 
sight of his Lake Nufia. 

“This lake, whose water "black as ink re- 
flected neither the color of the sky nor the 


rays of the sun, was about two leagues in cir- | 


eumference and was fringed by thick verdure. 
Its surface in some places was covored with 
water lilies with gigantic leaves of a brownish- 


of darkish-violet. On this splendid carpet 
| sported a whole legion of spoon-bills and other 
aquatic birds which added to the striking 
character of the scene, and served as a scale 
| to measure by the eye the leaves and flowers 
| which these birds shook in walking, while the 
weight of their bodies was not sufficient to 
| sink them. 

| “After having enjoyed the view of this bril- 
‘ liant sample of tropical vegetation, I was 
|seized with the desire of possessing a speci- 
men. My men pushed the canoe into this 
net-work of leaves and flowers, and with an 
_axe I succeeded in detaching a flower and a 
bud from their stout stems which bristled with 
hairs three or four inches long. The leaves 
of the plant, anchored to the bottom of the 
water by thorny stems of the size of a ship’s 
eable, resisted the combined efforts of my men, 
and I was compelled to cut one of them a few 
‘inches only below the surface. This leaf, 
| perfectly smooth above, was divided under- 
neath into a multitude of very regular pigeon- 
holes, whose lateral partitions bristling with 
prickles were one inch in depth. 

“IT passed nearly an hour, standing in the 
canoe, in examining this lake of black water 
and these white flowers, from which I could 
not withdraw my eyes. Then, after having 
made a sketch of them, I gave orders to re- 
turn. 
~‘*On landing I caused the leaf of the water- 

lily to be placed on two poles and to be car- 
ried by two men to the encampment. One of 
the men went before and with a saber opened 
a way for it through the reeds. My vegeta- 
ble prize arrived without hindrance at its des- 
tination. 
; ‘The leaf, still damp, weighed thirteen 
pounds and a half. Its .ircumference was 
twenty-four feet nine inches; the flower meas- 
ured four feet two inches in circumference, 
| and its outer petals were nine inches long.” 
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